As he walked home, he still saw the bust with the blind plaster eyes in
her bedroom, and the memory of Madame Interim's over-muscular legs.

For the first time he had doubts as to the value of Jean de La
Monnerie's work and wondered whether his critics were not partly
right. But then he said to himself: "I'm a beast. An absolute beast.
Isabelle is pregnant and at Bagnoles. And I've just, well, been with
this woman who hates her."

And curiously enough his certainty of being a beast produced in him
the immediate and salutary sensation of being a man.

When, next day, Isabelle returned to Paris and told him of her
departure and marriage to Olivier Meignerais, and of her intention of
being loyal to it, he naturally suffered a moment of utter despair. He
said over and over again: "If only I hadn't a wife, if only I hadn't a
wife..."

Simon and Isabelle swore to each other that they would preserve
their mutual love and that, later on, they would continue their relation-
ship, without, of course, in any way hoping for the death of that admir-
able man Olivier. She promised that she would bring up their child
with a taste for letters and intellectual pursuits. It did not occur to
them that it might not be a boy. Isabelle already foresaw the day when
he would be eighteen and she would tell him the truth.

"By then I shall already be turning into an elderly, respectable
woman with white hair, and you'll have become a famous man. You'll
come and dine with me from time to time. And we'll always take each
other's hands in the same way."

But underneath they both knew that it was all over; and, if they
were emotional, it was not so much because they were being separated
as because it put an end to a period of their lives.

Simon congratulated himself on having begun an affair with Madame
fiterlin.

He went to the little house in Boulogne several evenings a week. It
was the holiday period. Paris was deserted. His duties at the office
compelled him to stay there, and his evenings would have been utterly
boring without Marie-Helene. Thanks to her he was able to jump the
usual bleak interval of emotional loneliness.

Marie-Helene had changed her hair-style; she now wore it in two

coils over her ears which, she thought, made her look younger and

concealed the slight deformation of her ear.  She had shortened her

dresses a handsbreadth, without however going so far as the present

^fashion, for fear of showing too much.

"One day," she said to Simon, "I know very well that I shall lose

you. When one has a lover older than oneself, one lives in terror of his

dying; when he's younger, one lives in terror of other women. Either

way he's bound to be taken from you."

*"    Simon felt at home in her narrow, exquisite interior, where the